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of irresistible force. The great historian Thucydides
confesses that he could not learn the exact number of
the few thousand men engaged in the battle of Mantineia,
of which he was probably himself an eye-witness : it
would be strange indeed, therefore, if we had a trust-
worthy census of the Persian hordes at Doriskos.

But in truth, Herodotos, although convinced that in
speaking of these millions he was speaking of an historical
Conversa- fact, had an object in view of a higher and
vlrV0/c witv more solemn kind, which he sets forth in a

.AerXeS witll                                               '

Demaratos. singularly characteristic narrative. When
after the great review Xerxes sent for Demaratos and
asked him if he thought that the Greeks would dare to
resist him, the Spartan exile replied by asking whether
the king wished to hear pleasant things or only the
truth, Receiving a pledge that no harm should befall
him, he went on to tell him that the Greeks owed the
courage by which they kept off both poverty and tyranny
to their wisdom and to strength of law, and that, even if
no count were taken of the rest, the Spartans would fight
him to the last even though they might not be able to
muster a thousand men. ' What ?' said Xerxes laughing,
'will a thousand men fight my great army? Tell me
now, thou wast once their king, wilt thou fight straight-
way with tentmen ? Come, let us reason upon it. How
could a myriad, or five myriads, who are all free, and
not ruled by one man, withstand so great a host ? Being
driven by the scourge they might perhaps go against a
multitude larger than their own : but now, left to their
freedom, they will do none of these things. Nay, even if
their numbers were equal to ours, I doubt if they could
withstand us, for among my spearbearers are some who
will fight three Greeks at once; thus in thine ignorance
thou speakest foolishly.' In plainspoken and simple
style Demaratos express^! his consciousness that the